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Tur ſubject of Equality, ſo generally 
agitated in the political converſations of 
the day, being thought by ſome danger- 
ous to the good order of ſociety; and as 
Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury, Nov. 19th, took an oppor- 
tunity to expreſs his diſapprobation of 
ſuch doctrines; I have ventured to at- 
tempt to elucidate the ſubject, accordin 
to the beſt of my abilities, in the mo 
ſimple way, in which I have not 
aimed ſo much at new ideas as to ex- 
ow and, if poſſible, moves the in- 
uence of thoſe oppoſite doctrines, which 
coming from the bench, are calculated 
to check that ſpirit of enquiry ſo necel- 
lary to enlighten the realoning 2 
A 2 0 


1 
of man, and which ultimately muſt tend 
to perfect the object of civilization, by 
the blandiſhments of truth and reaſon. 

It would be more to the honour of 
the pretended friends of order, were 
they not to fall directly into the very 
errors of which they accuſe the advo- 
cates of the Rights of Man, eſtabliſh- 
ed upon — of equality. Theſe 
are the words of Mr. Jultice Aſhurſt: 

But in order that theſe bleſſings 
(alluding to the bleſſings of the govern- 
ment) © ſhould be continued, it was 
* neceffary that mankind ſhould be con- 
vinced of the miſchief likely to reſult 
from the doctrine of the perfect equa- 

lity of man; and that whatever might 
5 _ to ſpeculative men, in a ſtate 

of ſociety, we could not ſubſiſt without 
* a proper ſubordination and reſpect to 
the power of the ſtate: there muſt 
be a higher power, and that power 
* muſt be in ſuch hands as the conſtitu- 
* tion had thought fit to place it“. 
Now it muſt appear clear, I appre- 
hend, to the moſt ſuperficial obſervers, 


* Morning Chronicle, Tueſday, Nov. 20, 1792. 
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that ſuch ſentiments are given with an 
intention to hoodwink the people; if 
they png from 1gnorance, they are 
equally as dangerous to an enhghtened 
policy, by repreſenting their friends as 
aiming at the overthrow of all ſubordi- 
nation to law, which is mere aſſumption ; 
for I will venture to affirm, there never 
was an idea of the kind promulged by 
any thinking man. 

— ſuch aſſertions would not 
merit any conſideration, were they not 
Fur” ark from the ſeat of juſtice, which 
ought to be the throne of TxzuTH. But 
when inconſiſtencies are mingled with 
what is intended to inſtruct, and idle de- 
clamation, ſuch as © and yet there were 
men of dark and malignant ſpirits, 
* who would wiſh to overthrow and to- 
* tally deſtroy our excellent conſtitu- 
* tion, the glorious work of the wiſdom 
* of ages, and give us in return anarchy 
and confuſion®,” it would be remiſs to 
let them pals unnoticed ; for it is by in- 
veſtigation that the capacities of men 
will be illumined, when they will be able 
to judge with preciſion which party are 

Morning Chronicle, Tueſday, Nov. 20, 1792. 
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„ 
moſt ſincerely engaged in the cauſe of 
extending the bleſſings of wholeſome 
government. 

This whole ſpeech, which is a mere 
rhapſody of words, but delivered to the 
moſt reſpectable body of men in the 
world, I mean a BRITISH GRAND 
Jury, has ſuch puerile features, deco- 
rated with ſo many withered plumes, 
and contains ſuch a number of hackney- 
ed ideas, that I do not think it worth my 
while to notice it, any farther than to 
recommend it to the conſideration of all 
candid men, as the moſt effectual means 
of proving its fallacy, and of detecting 
the combination of nonſenſe it con- 
tains. 

It is not by looking at the proſperous 
fide of a country, that we are enabled to 
Judge fairly of 54 bleſſings of its govern- 
ment; but we muſt look at the miſerable 
part of its inhabitants, and examine into 
the cauſe of their ſufferings; and when- 
ever it is found that the policy of ſtates 
has been relevant to the calamities of 
its citizens, it is time for the people to 
ameliorate their political ſyſtem; for if 
man did give up part of his privileges to 

ecure 
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ſecure the more important, it never was 
his intention to * a 1 5 which 
ject of 


ran counter to the his conceſ- 
fion :—ſuch an idea would not only be 
abſurd, but it would be nugatory, as his 
rights in a ſtate of ſociety ought and do 
exiſt ; and no power under heaven has 
authority, or can abridge them in any 
manner, which is not eſſential to the 
vernment of his paſſions, the promo- 
tion of his comfort, and the extenſion of 
his happineſs in an equal manner. 

It is the buſineſs of every government 
in the world, not only to promote the 
felicity of the people by every means in 
their power, but they are bound to pro- 
tect them againſt every ſpecies of op- 
| ng and whenever they do not 

ure theſe ends, it is time they were 
amended. 

Every man, however low his ſituation 
in life, has the ſame feelings, the ſame 
rights, and is equally intereſted in the 
advantages of government, as the proud- 
eſt nobleman. 

As to talking of the proſperity of this 
country, it has nothing to do with the 
argument, It is a matter of courſe, * 

| Cc 
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the natural accumulation of the capitals 
employed in trade, and the progreſs of 
arts and manufactures, as Dr. Adam 
Smith has ably demonſtrated, to the con- 
viction of all men of common ſenſe. 

The buſineſs to be conſidered is, are 
the yo: decreaſing? are there leſs debtors 
in the priſons than there were (read the 
Report from the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the practice and effects 
of impriſonment for debt)? are the mid- 
dling claſs of the people, the ſupporters 
of the tate, bettered in their fituation, or 
have their burthens been diminiſhed ? 

Theſe are queſtions I know ſophiſtry 
may get over; but truth and philoſophy 
muſt acknowledge that the — of 
civilization have not been equally ex- 
tended, which proves that there is ſome- 
thing radically defective in our political 
ſyſtem. 


A FRIEND TO EQUALITY, 


Monday, 
November 26, 1792. 
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DIALOGUE l. 


Loxp DESrOrIs . 1 HAVE been inform 


ed, Eg uALITx, that you have been initiated 
into one of thoſe diabolical clubs, which are 


PX 
- &— % 


aiming, by the moſt wicked meaſures, to 


overthrow all regard for rank and power. 


CirIzEN EgQuaALtTy. I have the honour, 
my lord, to belong to one of thoſe clubs, 
which you are pleaſed to term diabolical ; 
and, if to deſtroy the influence of deſpo- 
tiſm, which a reverence for unnatural diſ- 
tinctions have too long ſupported, to the diſ- 
grace of mankind, be conſidered as wicked, 
I glory in the atrocity. 


Lon Des. Sir, you are an incendiary, 
And by aiming at the deſtruction of our 
B vencrable 
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venerable and glorious conſtitution, which 
has been the work of ages, and the admi- 
ration of the whole world, you will only 
prepare for yourſelf the diſgrace of the pil- 
lory, and the horrors of a dungeon; where 
criminals are equally wretched and con- 
temptible. 


EqQua. It is the object of our ſociety to 
diſſeminate knowledge—extend the bleflings 
of reaſon, and, by elevating the human cha- 
rafter, leſſen that contempt which unruly 
power has too often annexed to the moſt 
virtuous inclinations, and left an indelible 
ſtain upon the humanity of modern govern- 
ments. 


Lord Des. Your ignorance, Equattity, 
is the only excuſe for your folly. —But when 
folly is productive of political evil, it muſt 
be puniſhed, as upon that the good order of 
his Majeſty's realms depend. 

To think of extending reaſon to the 
groveling multitude, is as chimerical and 
ridiculous, as it is in the alchymiſt to at- 


tempt to tranſmute ſtone into gold; and I 
would 


11 


vould adviſe you, ſir, to withdraw yourſelf 
from theſe dangerous ſocieties, and endea- 
vour, by conforming to the will of power, 
to prove yourſelf a good ſubjett. 


EQua. I am one of the groveling mul- 
titude, as you are pleaſed to term us ;—and, 
as contemptible as you may think me, I 
have hitherto had the moderation to treat 
your opinions with ſome degree of reſpett; 
as I believed it was poſſible, that you might 
be biafſed by education, and fixed by long 
habits of thinking in your political ſenti- 
ments; — but when a man becomes inlolent, 
| It proves he wants that reaſon you ſay the 
vulgar are not capable of receiving; and 
nothing can more effettually evince to me, 
the advantages and neceſſity of equality 


among men, than the preſent inſtance your 


conduct has exhibited. For while you ex- 


pett that your rank entitles you to declaim 


without argument, and your power to ſecure 
you impunity, you have dared to be im- 
pertinent, and have treated the ſentiments 
of the people in a manner too unbecoming 
to be paſſed unnoticed. | 4 
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' Loap DIS. Do you know to whom you 
are talking, fir? Look at this ſtar—it is 
the infignia of my dignity ; and I will learn 
you to know, fir, that your levelling prin- 
ciples ſhall ſoon be ſuppreſſed; as I ſhall 
cauſe you to be apprehended for attempting 


to diſturb the peace and good order of his 
Majeſty's affectionate and dutiful fubjefs. 


EqQua. My lord, I beg that you will 
compole yourſelf ;—for though I am ſen. 
ſible of the many flagrant evils that ſpring 
out of our conſtitution, I am yet convinced 
that there is too much juſtice in our laws, 
and too much integrity in an Engliſh jury, 
for me to apprehend any danger from your 
threats. 


Loxd Dzs. The government is too mo- 
derate for the licentious ſpirit of the times; 
and the people have too long enjoyed that 
ſhare of freedom, which has been the cauſe 
of thoſe growing evils that ſeem to threaten 
the country with a general earthquake, if no 
meaſures are taken in time to ſtop the rage 
o principles, more dangerous than the in- 

undations 
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undations of thoſe barbarians who defolated 
Europe—proftrated the monuments of art, 
and ſpread a gloom over the minds of men, 


which it has required ten centuries to re- 
move. 


Egua. If you will permit me, my lord, 
I ſhall take the liberty to obſerve, that you 
appear to me to draw your conclufions from 
prejudice, and to have confounded cauſes 
and effects in ſuch a manner, as to prevent 
your rightly underſtanding the nature and 
extent of our political difference. 


Loxpy Ds. It is a new thing in the 
moral world, EgQuaLity, for plebeians to 
attempt to inſtrutt the officers of government 
— the nobility of the realm—the palladium of 
the ſlate, and the oracles of ſcience and learn- 


ing. 


Eova. It doubtleſs is true, that learn- 
ing, for a great length of time, was confined 
to the higher orders of ſociety, and conſe- 
quently that ignorance which you reprobate 
was too general ;—of which, unfortunately 
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for mankind, the ingenious prieſts took ad- 
vantage, and effeQually rivetted the chains 
of ſuperſtition: and ſo it happened that 
thoſe dark ages which you have mentioned 
for ſo long a time checked the progreſs of 
{cience and civilization :—But you may 
obſerve, by taking a retroſpective glance 
over a few centuries back, and by compar- 
ing the difference of improvements, ſince 
the invention of printing, to what they ever 
were before that æra, the wonderful ſtrides 
which reaſon and philoſophy, in modern 
times, have made, to what they did previous 
to that date—and that knowledge, from 
being generally diſſeminated, has given an 
opportunity to all deſcriptions of men, to 
judge with preciſion in matters of law and 


government; and at the ſame time, every 


genius has a chance to prepare himſelf for 
the adminiſtration of the buſineſs of his 
country ; to the offices of which, he ought 
to be eligible according to his virtues and 
talents; and when theſe privileges are ſe- 
cured to the citizens of a ſtate, the benefits 
of civilization will become more equal, and 
every man will be reſpetted according to 

the 
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the appropriate knowledge he poſſeſſes, and 
the integrity of his actions. 


Loxp Des. But I underſtand you are 
aiming not only at the overthrow of all 
diſtinction of rank, but alſo at the diſtri- 
bution of property in an equal manner, and 
to place the beggar upon a footing with the 
King. 


EqQua. We are neither aiming at the 
diſſolution of rank or property. — Our ob- 
je in the progreſs of knowledge, is, to 
adopt new truths in the place of old errors 
—to ſecure to every man the juſt premiums 
of his induſtry—to annex rank and diſtinc- 
tion to virtue and talents—to afford every 
man an equal chance of receiving the re- 
wards, and arriving at the honours, of his 
country—to deſtroy that ſyſtem of aggran- 
dizement which confers favours in pro- 
portion to the ſervility of its minions—and 
to annihilate that reverence for titles which 
is not connected with worth and judgment. 


LokD 
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Lond Drs. There is ſomething very 
rational in your ideas, EæuALITVY: But do 
you think that men are capable of attaining 
that degree of perfe&ion, which you ſeem 
to expett? | 


EqgQva. The fetters of a falfe religion, 


and the tyranny of government, in every 


part of Europe, have tended fo effectually 
to coerce the human mind, that it is not 
wonderful if ſuperficiat obſervers have form- 


ed opinions unfavourable to the dignity of 


man, and the perfettion of his reaſoning 


faculties. —But you muſt view the objett of 
ſtates as different now, from what they were 
formerly. 


Lord Drs. What is the difference? 
Egua. Conqueſt and aggrandizement 
appears to have been the firſt objett of 
almoſt all the governments in the world— 


happineſs and protection to all orders of 
men are the preſent objetts of ſociety. 


Lor o 
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Loxp Dzs. I confeſs, from what you 
have ſaid, EQuaLtty, it appears to me, that 
I have paid too flight an attention to this 
important ſubjeR, to be able to judge of it 
fairly. And I ſhall wiſh you a good morn- 
ing; and when I have the pleaſure to meet 
you again I will inform you of the reſult of 
my reflections. 


EqQua. I wiſh you well, my lord, and I 
hall be glad to hear them. 


DIALOGUE 


1 


DIALOGUE IL 


Lond Des. Eovarrty, I hope I have 
the pleaſure to find you in good ſpirits this 
morning ? : 


Equa. I roſe with good ſpirits, my lord, 
but as I was going to my daily employment 
I overtook my neighbour, the curate of our 
pariſh, with miſery ſo ſtrongly marked in 
his countenance, that it gave a ſudden damp 
to my feelings, which I have not fince been 
able to recover, 


Loxd Dzs, What is the cauſe of his 
miſery ? 


Eova. He wants the common neceſſaries 
of life for his numerous family, that has 
increaſed from his wife and himſelf to twelve 
in number, by the addition of ten children; 
and he has for their whole ſupport not 
above thirty pounds annually, for which he 
does the duty of three pariſhes. 

Lorp 
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Lonp Dzs. That is being paid very illy 
indeed; and I am at a loſs to know how it 
is poſſible for his family to ſubſiſt. 


Eæ uA. They barely exiſt, and it always 
gives me the moſt heart-felt pain when I 
reflect in how many inſtanccs there are 
miſerable beings, of the moſt benevolent 
and virtuous diſpoſitions, who are languiſh- 
ing under the tortures of penury and hun- 
ger—while the oſtentatious and arrogant 
Biskor wallows in ſuperfluous riches, and 
unfeelingly forgets in his banquets, if he 
ever experienced ſuch ſenſations, his ſor- 
row for human miſery I ſay forgets, my 
lord, for if he was a good Chriſbian, he would 
not receive a falary ſo diſproportionate to 
thoſe of the inferior clergy, knowing, as he 
muſt, that many of them ſuffer for want of 
the common neceſſaries of life, 


Loxp DES. Why really, fir, there ſeems 
to be moral evils attending ſuch diſtinc- 
tions: But I have thought, in conſequence 
of our firſt converſation, that attempting to 
alter our ſyſtem, or by touching one part, 
we 
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DIALOGUE IL 


Loxd Des. Eeuarry, I hope I have 


the pleaſure to find you in = ſpirits this 
morning ? 


Equa. I roſe with good ſpirits, my lord, 
but as I was going to my daily employment 
I overtook my neighbour, the curate of our 
pariſh, with miſery ſo ſtrongly marked in 
his countenance, that it gave a ſudden damp 
to my feelings, which I have not fince been 
able to recover, 


Lond Dzs. What is the cauſe of his 
miſery ? 


Eova. He wants the common neceſſaries 
of life for his numerous family, that has 
increaſed from his wife and himſelf to twelve 
in number, by the addition of ten children; 
and he has for their whole ſupport not 
above thirty pounds annually, for which he 
does the duty of three pariſhes. 


Lord 
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Loxp DES. That is being paid very illy 
indeed; and I am at a loſs to know how it 
is poſſible for his family to ſubſiſt. 


EgQua. They barely exiſt, and it always 
gives me the moſt heart-felt pain when I 
reflect in how many inſtanccs there are 
miſerable beings, of the moſt benevolent 
and virtuous diſpoſitions, who are languiſh- 
ing under the tortures of penury and hun- 
ger—while the oftentatious and arrogant 
Bisyoy wallows in ſuperfluous riches, and 
unfeelingly forgets in his banquets, if he 
ever experienced ſuch ſenſations, his ſor- 
row for human miſery ;—1I ſay forgets, my 
lord, for if he was a good Chri/t:an, he would 
not receive a falary ſo diſproportionate to 
thoſe of the inferior clergy, knowing, as he 
muſt, that many of them ſuffer for want of 
the common neceſſaries of life. 


Loxy DES. Why really, fir, there ſeems 
to be moral evils attending ſuch diſtinc- 
tions :—But I have thought, in conſequence 
of our firſt converſation, that attempting to 
alter our ſyſtem, or by touching one part, 
we 
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we endanger the whole fabric; and that it 
would deſtroy that dignity and ſplendour | . 
in government, which influence the opinions 
of men, and produce that reverential awe, 
ſo neceſſary to ſecure a due ſubordination 
to law and juſtice. 


Equa. Government, my lord, is eſtabliſhed | 


for the benefit of every individual of the ſtate. 


—1t ought to ſecure not only a man's property, 
but many other privileges, both civil and reli- 
gious, and which to take from him is a fub- 
ver ſion of the original compact, and the practice 
of deſpotiſm.— It is when innacence becomes the 
victim of oppreſſion en the hardy labourer 
fweats, not for his own comfort, but for the 
luxury of others — and when the perverſion of 
laws, inſtead of ſecuring the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, by reaſon of their complication, 
and the charges annexed to their proceſs, 
puts it in the power of the wealthy and 
litigious to ruin the unfortunate and friend- 
leſs, that the citizens of a ſtate are called 
upon, by the feelings of humanity, to re- 
move evils ſo cruel and diſgraceful. Dig- 
nity and ſplendour, in the way you apply 


them, 
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them, are mere words, without meaning ; for 
I cannot conceive how any reaſonable man, 
or ſet of men, can wiſh to promote the 
glitter of pomp, and the unſubſtantial pa- 
geantry of ſtate, at the expence or comfort 
of one of its citizens; and it is a ſubordi- 
nation to juſtice alone, to which freemen 
will ever ſubmit for any length of time. 


Loxp Ds. Is not every man paid for 
his labour, and does he not chooſe his own 
religious worſhip? And I cannot find what 
ſerious ground there is for any complaint 
upon thoſe heads. As to the laws, I admit 
they have become very complicated; but I 
am afraid that it would be very difficult to 
alter them for the better. 


EqQua. Certainly men do not labour 
altogether for themſelves, for, independent 
of the neceſſary government charges, great 
part of their earnings are extorted from 
them by the grinding hand of oppreſſion, 
and given to ſupport the extravagance of 
idle courtiers, who have no other merit, 
than by a contemptible and unmanly adu- 

C lation, 
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lation, making themſelves favourites to men 
in power; or, who by a proſtitution of 
principles that ought to degrade à reptile, 
ſtoop to aftions as wicked as they are re- 
pugnant to the views of a juſt and en- 
hghtened policy. And, as to the privi- 
lege of worſhiping God in the manner moſt 
agreeable to ourſelves, it is true, we may 
but is there not a hardſhip in being obliged 
to pay heavy charges to ſupport an eſta- 
bliſhed religion, the miniſters of which are 
the moſt licentious men in the kingdom; 
and when too, perhaps, it may be at variance 
with our religious ſentiments. 

Place yourſelf in the fituation of the 
labouring man, my lord, and if you will 
candidly turn theſe conſiderations in your 
own mind, I think you muſt be convinced 
the oppreſſions of which the people of Eng- 
land complain, are not merely imaginary. 


Lord Des. I begin to think there is 
ſome room for amendment in our ſyſtem of 
government. But, I am afraid, as men are 
governed more by their paſſions than by 


their reaſon, and as it is difficult to foreſee, 
and 


* * 
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and determine, what is moſt proper fot 
promoting general proſperity; and, as too 
great a ſhare of political buſineſs put into 
the hands of the vulgar muſt always en- 
danger the tranquillity of the ſtate, by puting 
it in the power of the fattious, by their in- 
trigues and pretentions of patriotiſm, to 
influence the minds of the multitude, 1 
eonſeſs I cannot fall immediately into your 
ideas; nor think it would be wiſe to intruſt 
ſo much political power in their hands. 
for they are generally violent, with little 
preception, and ready to follow the dittates 
of their leader into every extreme; and 
which would be productive of the moſt 
dreadful anarchy and confuſion. 


EgQua. Thoſe are the evils our ſociety 
are endeavouring to guard againſt. —For 
which realon, we wiſh improvements to be 
made in time, in order to prevent thoſe falſe 
declaimers—thoſe mock patriots, who are 
always ready to raiſe a clamour, by influ- 
encing the minds of the mob, who perhaps 


do not always underſtand the extent or, 


fallacy of their object. 
C2 Lorp 
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Loa Drs. And yet, EouAlirv, you 
are taking the moſt effectual meaſures to 


produce the very evils, you ſay it is your 
object to prevent. 


Eau A. There is a great difference, my 
lord, between the people and mobs—nature 
created the people—mobs are the offspring 
of oppreſſion —and whenever ſtates give 
fair play to the intelleQs of their citizens, 
the triumph of reaſon will intirely ſuppreſs 
the influence of thoſe diſcontented animals, 
who, like ill-natured wits, are quick in diſ- 
cerning faults, and always notice them, more 
from the ambition of being thought ſupe- 
rior, than with any ſerious views to produce 
amendment. 


Loxp DES. I think your diſtintion be- 
tween the people and mobs a very juſt one: 
though, I confeſs, it never occurred to me 
before: and, if 1 could be convinced, that 
the diſſemination of that knowledge upon 
which you ſeem to lay ſo much ſtreſs, would 
correQ the vicious diſpoſitions of men, I 

then 
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and eſpouſe your cauſe. 


EqQua. If you will ſuffer me to be can- 
did, my lord, I muſt repeat, that I think 
there 1s an apparent error in your whole 
mode of reaſoning; for you continually 
miſtake effects for cauſes, and cauſes for 
effects. 

The qi ſpoßtions of men are not naturally 
vicious; fo far from it, that man is by nature 
a ſocial being, otherwiſe ſociety would 
never have exiſted; but the depraved ha- 
bits, which governments and a mocked re- 
ligion have made general for too long a 
time, has been miſtaken for inherent per- 
verſeneſs; and while the objeQs of legiſ- 
lators have been directed to confine and 
degrade his manly temper, the ſpontaneous 
effuſions of virtue, the evils they wiſhed 
to prevent have been extended to a moſt 
licentious degree. 


13 Dzs. I have been fo little accuſ- 
tomed to be talked to with candour, that 
] conkeer myſelf more obliged to you 
| C 3 already 


then would moſt readily lay down my title 
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already than any friend I ever had. But ! 
ſhall be as ingenuous with you, by ſaying, 
though in general during our converſation 
you have' been perſpicuous, that there is an 
obſcurity in your laſt reply, which I cannot 
comprehend. 


Eu A. I am very happy to have an op- 
Portunity to explain myſelf. While it has 
a common opinion that ſome men were 

by nature wicked, it has given opportunities 
to hypocrites, under the maſk of religion, 
to pretend they poſſeſs a piety and virtue 
fuperior to their neighbours, and by oſten- 
tatiouſly appearing to take a fuperfluous 


Intereſt in their future happineſs, they have 
gained an influence in the common affairs 


of life, as dangerous as it has been oppreſ- 
five:—and thus it has happened, that when 
their deceit was detected, the tricks of art 
have been played off, by that acquired cun- 
ning, to which men will ever have recourſe 
when the honeſt and noble ſentiments of 
the heart are deemed criminal.—Govern- 
ments have favoured this deceit, and a tact 


coalition has exiſted between the church 


and 


1 
and ſtate, to the total ſubverſion of all 
moral ſentiment. 


Lonxp Dzs. I now comprehend you 
But theſe are too important conſiderations 
to determine on haſtily; ſo I wiſh you a 
good day, and hope ſoon to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you again. 


DIAZOGUE 
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Lox Drs. I HAVE avoided ſeeing you 
for ſome days, EgQuaLity, as I found the 
importance of the ſubje& agitated between 
us demanded my moſt ferious confideration, 
as in it feems to be involved the future hap- 
pineſs of mankind :—and though I am fully 
ſenſible of the many advantages the world 
has derived from the diſſemination of know- 
ledge, yet I conceive your calculations are 
too ſanguine reſpecting the moderation of 
the paſſions of men, and the perfection of 


his reaſoning faculties. 


Eau. I am very happy, my lord, to 
find you have come prepared; as I flatter 


myſelf, if I fairly confute your objeQtions 
to our views, that you will become an ad- 
vocate for the eſtabliſhment of ſociety upon 
the baſis of equality. 


Loxy Dzs. Moſt certainly. 


Egua. In the progreſs of governments 
the he ado of men have been every where 


ſtrangely 


Cs -1 


Rrangely mutilated, and almoſt in every 
part of the world annihilated; fo that it 


required the triumph of reaſon to reſtore 


them. 


It was under the influence of thoſe 
depredations that deſpotiſm uſurped an il- 


legal and unwarrantable power, to the great 


diſtreſs of mankind ; and for a length of time 
has borne abſolute fway.—Thus it hap- 
pened, men became ſo habitnated to their 
chains, that they were ſcarcely ſenſible of 
their oppreſhon. —For the human mind may 
loſe its energy as well as the body, and 


diſeaſe or long confinement, when its fa- 


culties have not full play or exerciſe, muſt 
in a great meaſure deſtroy its vigour. 

It was in the infancy of ſtates that the 
exertions of ſmall communities being neceſ- 
fary to preſerve them againſt the wanton 
attacks of their neighbours, that the ſupe- 
riority of individuals obtained them that 
aſcendency which their wiſdom and intre- 
pidity merited.— This it was that gave riſe 
to the neceſſity of inveſting individuals with 
| that power, upon which the ſafety of fmall 
dynaſties depended. — The ambition of 
reigning 
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reigning was found by the aſpiring to be 2 
defirable thing. Hence originated Tyrants 
and their Satellites or Myrmidons, called No- 
bility hence proceeded thoſe tumults, maſ- 
facres, and contentions for power, which 
for ſuch a length of time diſturbed the re- 
poſe of the world in the ſacrifice of millions 
of human victims; and which have not yet 
ceaſed to ſpread their horrors and deſo- 
lation—and it was only from the progreſs 
of knowledge that man ever would have 
been able to regain that equality of which he 
had been ſurreptitiouſly robbed by power, 
which had ſecured to itſelf the exercife of 
functions or prerogatives that had only 
been delegated in truſt for particular pur- 
poles—and hence it was, that all the govern- 
ments in'the world have riſen unfavourable 
to our dignity and equality ; and it is the 
buſineſs of reaſon to bring it back to a ſtate 
coeval with man, that his rights may be 
clearly aſcertained, and fixed upon the im- 
moveable bafis of juſtice and humamty. 


Lon Des. You have defined very well, 
but rather ſeverely, the origin of power; 
though 
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ä 
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though you have not proved that ſociety 
can exiſt without it; and at the ſame time 
you have almoſt demonſtrated, that much 
danger is to be apprehended from the paſ- 
fions of men, if they are not properly re- 
ſtrained. 


Eau A. Society cannot exiſt without 
power, I acknowledge, my lord. — But it 
ought to be the ſovereignty of the laws in 
the hands of the civil power, created upon 
the eternal rules of humanity, reaſon, and 
equality. As to ſeverity, I can have no 
idea of treating principles with tenderneſs 
which are in their nature unſociable. 


Loxp DESs. Is not ſuch the grounds of 
the government of this country ? 


Egua. No.—Your diſtinctions are here- 
ditary; and your power, as a Houſe of 
Lords, is a ſubverſion of the principles of 
reaſon and equality, and conſequently an 


encroachment upon the rights of men, as it 


gives the power to a ſet of them, to legiſlate 
for a country, to which the people never 
gave 
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© gave their conſent; and whether wiſe or 
_- © fooliſh, they have been hitherto obliged to 


abide by the conſequences. 

K is true, the ſpirit of Engliſhmen has 
often thecked the ſtrides of your ambition, 
and kept you in ſome degree of awe. But 
as they know of no authority by which you 
continue to exerciſe ports, without being 
amenable to the empire a truth, in contempt 
of reaſon, they are determined, by an ana- 
lyſis of political knowledge, to form the baſis 
of their repreſentative ſyſtem upon the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe and reciprocity, z. e. 
to let every man, and claſs of men, be fairly 
repreſented : For, they are weary of hearing 
of the benefits which our glorious conſti- 
tution has produced us, when they every 
day fec, in the government, the moſt wanton 
exerciſe of favouritiſm, in open violation of 
every principle of equity, to the prejudice 
of merit and talents, ſhameleſsly diſregard- 
ing every appearance of moderation, which 
the moſt licentious individuals are obliged 
to preſerve :—and, when too, it is a known 
maxim 1n reaſon, that the depravity of men 
will 


1 
will be in proportion to the unjuſt miniſtry- 
of the country in which they live. 

Another cauſe why men, in ſome in- 
ſtances, have diſcovered the moſt atrocious 
paſſions, is, that in the accumulation of their 
artificial wants, their paſſions have found 
a ſtimulus to their gratifications, which 
have not been properly checked by an en- 
lightened morality ; for inſtead of having 
them corrected by the juſtice and precifion 
of laws, the inequality or diſproportion of 
puniſhments, in many cales, have encouraged 
the abandoned, while the cruel policy of 
ſtates has hardened them in vice: hence 
the frequent commiſſion of the molt degrad- 
ing crimes have tended to produce erro— 
neous opinions reſpecting the conſtitution 
and paſſions of man, and which have ſullicd 


his dignity as a reaſonable being. 


Lorp Des. If I underſtand you rightly, 
Equality, it is the objett of your ſocieties 
to ſimplify laws, to give them preciſion, to 
annex diſtinction and honours only to merit, 
to give power only to law, to better the 
diſpoſitions of men by the examples of go- 

D vernment, 
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vernment, to extend equally the bleſſings of 
civilization to all deſcriptions and orders 
of men, and to correct the influence of that 
deſpotiſm which the uſurpations of tyrants 
have introduced into every part of the po- 
litical machine of governments; and which 


| 


| 


| 


has ated with ſuch ſubtlety, that to detect 


and overturn it required the luminous rays 


of philoſophy ? 
Eg uA. ExaQlly ſo. 


Loxp Des. I am already more than half 


convinced of the propriety of your mea- | 


ſures—at any rate the experiment muſt be 
a glorious one, and I will henceforth re- 
nounce my title and inliſt under your ban- 
ners. 


ſure. 


_— 


Ma. CoxvkRT, late Lord DesroTiSM. | 
There is one thing, brother Eguarttty, that 
pears to me not a little extraordinary; 
t is, the means by which you acquired 
o 


Ec uA. We ſhall receive your with plea- 
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ſo much knowledge of philoſophy, the pro- 


greſs of governments, and the advantages 
of civilization. 


Ee uA. I have for a length of time be- 
longed to a reading ſociety ; and as it was 
not rich, and could only afford to buy a 
few books, we requeſted our curate to point 


out the moſt valuable upon arts and go 


vernment, which he moſt readily did; and 
laid at the ſame time, that no one thing in- 
jured ſo much the judgment of men, as 
reading ſo many indigeſted publications as 


| were continually produced to the world; 
| which only tended to bewilder their under. 


ſtanding and generate error: and added, he 
thought it would be a wiſe meaſure in go- 
vernments, ſince the conduct of reviewers 


| were become ſo contemptibly venal, to fol- 
| low the example of the Curate and Barber, 


who held an inquiſition upon the chival- 
rous library of the renowned knight Don 


| Ouixotic, and eſtabliſh a tribunal, ſupported 
by and under the controul of the people, 


with authority to examine all publications, 


and to deſtroy all ſuch as might have a per- 
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nicious tendency, which would in a mate- 
rial degree leſſen ſuch errors; and which, 
doubtleſs, will continue to creep into the 
minds of men, while ſo many of thoſe crude 
and fallacious works now extant are read. 
This tribunal, it was his opinion, ought 
to be permanent, and inveſted with power 
to afford encouragement to indigent virtue 
and talents; by which means, he ſaid, it 
would be morally certain that the world 


would derive all poſſible advantage from 


the art of printing, without its abuſes, 


Mx. Con. It is a good idea of the cu- 
rate's. All my political errors have ariſen 
from the ſource of reading injudicious 
publications: and I think if fuch an inſti. 
tution could be carried into effect without 
endangering the liberty of the preſs, it 
would moſt likely be productive of ends the 
moſt ſalutary. 


EqQua. The liberty of the preſs is cer- 
tainly one of our moſt ineſtimable privi- 
leges, and we cannot guard it with too 
much vigilance. But when the foundation 


of 
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of equal liberty is fixed, and enthroned in 
the hearts of every citizen, a tribunal att- 
ing under the influence of reſponſibility 
(for I would have every man in the various 
political departments of a ſtate paid for 
his ſervices) ought, nor could not, with im- 


punity, att retrogade to the truſt in it re- 
poled. 


Ma. Con. I think I now comprehend 
you perfectly, EQuaLity; it is from the 
preciſion of every political regulation that 
you expect the plain path of truth will 
ſecure fair adminiſtration—that you mean, 
whatever the people have given in truſt for 
the purpoles of general benefit, they have 
a right to demand from the truſtees a full 
and juſt account of their miniſtry, and 
whenever it varies from the purpoles of the 
delegation, they are at liberty to reſume it 
again; and that paying all the officers of a 
fate in proportion, or equal to their ſervices, 
and making them amenable to the people 
for delinquency or weakneſs, would prevent 
the allurements of favour from influencing 
the indigent; and thereby the unbiaſſed 
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dictates of men of virtue and talents, ating 
under the controul of eſtabliſned reaſon, 
guided by a noble emulation, inſpired by a 
generous applauſe, which the vigour and 
integrity of their actions would awaken, and 
thus would be produced eternal harmony 
among mankind. 


EQua. You have explained my mean- 
ing, Ma. CoxvERT, more fully than I had 
reaſon to expect my mode of conveying my 
ideas would have enabled you; and as I 
find you entirely comprehend the object of 
our ſocieties, I muſt wiſh you a good morn- 
ing, as my buſineſs demands my attention. 


DIALOGUE 
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Ma. Cox. How fares your neigh- 
bour the curate, friend Eguarity ? 


EgQua. I have not ſeen him ſince Mon- 
day, when he was not recovered from the 
fatigue of a journey he had taken up to- 
London, to aſk of my Lord ArxroGaxcet a 
hving in his gift, worth about fixty pounds 
annually ; but after waiting ſeveral days in 
town, and having been detained for ſeveral 
hours each time in the ſervants” hall, without 
having been able to gain an audience with 
his lordſhip, and finding the little money and 
proviſion which he had taken with him for 
his ſubſiſtence was nearly exhauſted, he 
was obliged to return unſucceſsful.—In- 
deed, he told me, that he had been com- 
pelled to walk the two laſt days a hundred 
miles, without taſting ſuſtenance of any 
fort. 


Mx. Con. I have reaſon, Eovarirty, to 
conſider you as my beſt friend—I am made 
ſo 
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ſo perfectly ſenſible of the unjuſt inequality 
which exifts, not only among the clergy 
but among men throughout the world, that 
I now wonder I could, for ſuch a length of 
time, have remained ignorant of the per- 
nicious conſequences of a ſyſtem ſo odious 
and wicked. 

I am ſhocked at the relation you have 
given me of the hardſhips your worthy 
friend has experienced—and when I figure 
to my mind the gloomy manſion of a vir- 
tuous man, where his ſorrowful progeny are 
fitting with dejected looks, while the pale 
taper ſcarcely glimmers light ſufficient to 
mark the ſorrows of their ſad refidence— 
then contemplate the hidious noiſe of cold 
whiſtling winds, while the man who is wi- 
thered by the chill hand of penury trembles 
at their peftilential breath ;—and then con- 
traſt the life and ſituation of an induſtrious 
and ſenſible curate with the higher orders 
of the clergy, who are to be found in the 
glittering caſtles of luxurious plenty, where 
wax lights give brilliancy to the midnight 
hour, whale the orgies of Bacchus are celebrated 
with all the noiſe of confuſion, intoxication, and 

folly, 
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folly, 1 confeſs my indignant heart will not 


permit me to ſuppreſs its emotions, 


EqQua. I perceive you are affected, Mx. 


ConverrtT. 


Ma. Cox. How is it poſſible to be other- 
wile, when I hear tales of the fort you have 
related? 


EqQua. I am ſorry it ſhould have pro- 
duced ſuch an effect upon your ſenſibility ; 
for it is nat the practice of our ſociety to 
appeal to the feelings of men, as we are 
ſenſible we have every ſound reaſon on our 


ſide of the queſtion. 


Ma. Con. What you have ſaid has 
nothing to do with an appeal to the feel- 
ings ; it was a fimple tale, told without em- 
belliſhment ; and as I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Lord Arrocaxce and his 
whole family, I do not doubt a word of the 
matter._—My converſion was compleat be- 
force; and as I have not been accuſtomed to 
{ſenſations of this kind, nature, as though 
ſhe 
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ſhe had been impoſed upon, ſeems to att 


with more energy. . 


Eoua. Doubtleſs it is ſo. Hence it is 
that genius and talents have been more 
common in free countries, I mean countries 
which have been comparatively free, than 
in thoſe where deſpotiſm has prevailed; 
and which is another powerful argument in 
favour of doing away all unnatural diftinc- 
tions among men, as arrogance 1s the 
natural conſequence of hereditary rank and 
power, and is every day marked with ſome 
affecting circumſtance. | 

Theſe circumſtances have been flagrant 
for centuries paſt, and muſt continue, I am 
convinced, until virtue and talents find their 
level—untll laws are founded in reaſon, and 
grafted upon benevolence—and until every 


deſcription of men are conſidered to have 
the ſame feelings. 


Mx. Cox. It is now about three months 
fince I firſt converſed with you upon the 
ſubject of politics; during which time I 
have paid every attention to the ſubject 

that 


| 
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that its importance required; and I am happy 
to acknowledge, that in conſequence of the 
clue you gave me, I became acquainted with 
a perſon by the name of PnitaxTHROPY, 
whoſe manners are fo peculiarly ſoothing, 
that while I liſtened to his diQtates, I was 
delighted with the joys which his eloquence 
inſpired. 

Some days fince I dined in company with 
him at my Lord Mis Ax TuROx's, when the 


converſation after dinner, as is the cuſtom 


at his lordſhip's table, was upon the at- 
chievements of tyrants over the lives and 
property of the unprotected, which he termed 
glorious. 

I thought it a little odd at firſt, to meet 
two perſons who never were acquainted, 
and of ſuch oppoſite tempers, in company 
with each other, when I recolletted that 
Mr. PnitLanTaiROPY was not only an ad- 


| vocate for the rights of man, but that he 
| was a dangerous enemy to tyrants, and had 
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verſion, the idea, that if he could prevail 


ſuggeſted to me, a little time after my con- 


upon his lordſhip to change his principles, 


and adopt thoſe of his, that from ſuch 


an 
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an acceſſion to the cauſe of humanity, we 
ſhould be able to root out all the evils that 
vain and inhuman conquerors are conti- | 
nually heaping upon mankind. 


Egua. That is calculating largely upon 
his own principles. However, as it is the 
object of our inveſtigations to ſimplify the 
modes of inſtruction, in order that the ca. 
pacities of all men may receive the advan- 
tages of reaſon, it is our practice to converſe 
in the plaineſt way, and to make uſe of the 
moſt appropriate words, that they may have 
all poſſible energy. 

Be ſo good as to forgive this interrup- | 
tion, Mr. CoxverxT—for you appeared to 
be talking in a kind of allegorical ſtyle, 
which, to me, is perfectly unintelligible ; for 
which reaſon I beg that you will give ſome 
explanation to what you have been faying, 
before you proceed any farther. 


Ma. Cox. I hope you will excuſe me, 
EguarLrTy, but I really thought you would 
have underſtood me, or I ſhould have taken 

| a different 
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a different method to have conveyed my 
ideas. 
The two gentlemen I have alluded to 
are rea] beings, but the names fititious ; 
and you know that philanthropy is the love, 
and miſanthropy the hatred, of mankind ; 
now, as theſe two diſpoſitions are utterly at 
variance with each other, and as miſan- 
thropy is the cauſe of all the evils that 
have been brought upon men, I was think. 
ing if it could be contrived to ameliorate 
the unnatural habits which ſome men have 
imbibed, we ſhould moſt readily elevate 
the human character to that dignified ſtate, 
which appears to form your primary ob- 
jea. | | 


Eov a. I now perfectly underſtand you, 
and wiſh you to proceed. 


Ms. Cox. I am ſenſible, from my own 
feelings, and the reflections that have 
followed my conviction, that the great 
fault is in education, as you have well ob- 
ſerved; and nothing could more effettually 
prove to me the certainty of this truth, than 
E the 
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the converſation I am going to relate, which 
paſſed between two gentlemen, and who 
I ſhall call Mr. PuIILAN TROY and Lord 
MisAx TROY; for I am ſorry to ſay, it is 
very uncommon for noblemen to be friends 


to mankind. 


Lord MisaxTuroey, immediately after 
dinner, began with railing againſt, whom 
he termed, the perfidious French, and whom 
he accuſed of having every vicious quality, 
and of having given every poſſible proof of 
the moſt wanton and ſacrilegious diſpo- 
ſitions in the impriſonment of their King 
and his auguſt Conſort; and which was now 
aggravated by their inhumanly bringing 
them to a mock trial, as he called their 
open and fair manner of proceeding in that 
buſineſs. 

To which Mr. PrnitaxTrmroyy, with the 
moſt benignant countenance, and with the 
moſt raviſhing tones, replied, © My lord, the 
“ miſeries of every human being are to me a 


« heart-afflicting conſideration; and if to 


« reſign my life would alleviate human diſ- 
« treſs, I would moſt readily lay it down: 
© but when I figure to myſelf the number of 

* poor 
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poor unfortunate beings, who would have 
been ruined by the wanton and unprece- 
dented attacks of confederated Tyrants, 
and who would moſt likely at this mo- 
ment have been ſuffering all the horrors 
which the iron and deſolating hand of 
war never fails to inflict upon the honeſt 
huſbandmen of the country which is ſo 
unfortunate as to be its ſeat, now re- 
compenſed by their generous nation— 
when I reflect upon what would have 
been the fate of the poor cottager, whole 
ambition was limited to his patch of 
pulſe, whoſe habitation, where the weary 
or benighted traveller had always met 
with an honeſt welcome, now razed to 
the earth, and his little lot of ground, 
once the pride and comfort of his life, 
where he once had led the creeping vine 
to aſcend to the thatched canopy that 
ſecured him from the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, which grew, and in blooming cluſ- 
ters matured his joys, and cheercd his 
friendly gueſts during the long nights of 
folitary winter; now uprooted, and this 
unfortunate man and his infant family, 
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* who would have been wandering, wretch- 
ed, unnoticed, and unpitied, had it not 
* been for the juſtice of thoſe people who 
« yourepreſentasinhuman;—and then com- 
« pare the ambitious and unfeeling projetis 
* of the court of the unfortunate Lewis, 
« with the dignity and moderation of the 
« preſent ruling party in France, how much 
more reaſon have I to applaud than to 
« condemn !” 

To which my Lord Mis Ad TROr y, who 
had appeared impatient from the moment 
Mr. PuiI An THROrY had began, replied in 
terms ſo harſh and diſcordant, that my feel- 
ings were compleatly diſtreſſed. 

„ Mr. PniIIAN TROY, you talk as if 
* thoſe poor wretches, thoſe cottagers, were 
« poſſeſſed of feelings equal to a king or 
« queen; and it appears to me that you 
* have loſt all reverence for majeſty.” 

Mr. PuitaxnTarOey anſwered, by ſay- 
ing, his reverence for majeſty never per- 
mitted him to forget the ſufferings of any 
human being, who were by nature equal, 
and conſequently laws ought to ſecure them 
the ſame protettion, the ſame privileges, and 
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to attach to every individual refpeQability 
in proportion to their virtues and worth, 
« And if kings and queens,“ ſaid he, “ or 
any other titled being, by their intrigues 
« or atherwiſe, ſhould attempt to deſtroy 
« the rights of citizenſhip, they deſerve ta 
« ſuffer equally as ſeverely as any other 
« deſcription of perſons Indeed, as GOD 
« created man in every reſpett equal, it 19 
« a ſacrilege and profane to doubt his 
* OMN1SCIENCE—for it is not only a folly 
* to queſtion the wis don of PROVIDENCE- 
* but it is a robbery againſt heaven to 
« elevate one man at the expence of ano- 
© they.” | 
Lord MisanTHRoOeY retorted, by ex- 
claiming, that he did not doubt but Mr. 
PauiLAaNTHROPY would rejoice if thoſe miſ- 
creants, who ſtyled themſelves a Conven- 
tion, were to butcher their majeſties. 
« It is not in my nature to rejoice at 
any circumſtance but the happineſs of 
mankind,” ſaid Mr. PuitaxtiroOPy; 
and as I deteſt the prattice of making 
wanton facrifices of human beings, I 
ſhould be very ſorry to hear that they 
mould 
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ſhould ſuffer any hardſhips, much leſs 
death—and as I conceive the French na- 
tion have obtained their great point, that 
of having eſtabliſhed a conftitution, or at 
leaſt laid the foundation of it, upon prin- 
ciples of equality and reciprocal benefits 
to every deſcription of citizens; and as 
it ought to be the wiſdom of governments 
to puniſh men only to deter the com- 
miſhon of crimes ; and as there are to be 
no more kings and queens in France, 
which will prevent the poſſibility of the 
renewal of ſuch follies as have marked 
their guilt ;—I flatter myſelf the French 
will have the generoſity to forgive them; 
and I have no doubt, but their gratitude 
will then teach them to become good 
citizens: and that they may hve to ſee 
their own errors ſhall be my conſtant and 
moſt fervent prayers.” 

As Mr. Pr1LanTHROPY obſerved that his 


Lordſhip began to be touched with ſenti- 
ments ſo conſiſtently humane, he went on 
thus :— 


ec 


« There is in benevolence a ſecret in- 
fluence that tends to check every radical 
« vice, 
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vice, and wherever it reaches, it is ſure to 
warm the hearts of men into a rational 
enthuſiaſm for the good of their fellow 
creatures, and ultimately to give them a 
due ſenſe of the natural equality of man. 
* It is the only ladder by which we are 
enabled to mount to the regions of joy 
and it is by its extenſion that general 
liberty will not only meliorate the con- 
dition of men, but it will afford a prop to 


FrEEDoM; while Tyranny, proſtrate before 


its gates, will be forgotten, and the reign 
of Prack, in all her irradiating charms, 
will ſecure to man the blandiſhments of 
love, while the arms of FzxttexDsaie will 
be extended to every quarter of the 
Grose, and in its mighty, but tender 
graſp, embrace all human-kind.” 

Lord Mis aN THRO Y ſeemed, for the firſt 


time in his life, quite delighted; and con- 
feſſed his error, by ſaying, he never had 
taken up the ſubjett in a proper light, and 


was now perfealy convinced of the equality 
of man. | 
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